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PREFACE 


Current trends in special education place less stress upon 
specific, largely medical, labels, and increased emphasis upon the 
provision of a wide variety of learning situations designed to meet 
the differing educational needs of children and youths. Transfer 
from one program or service into another is based ideally upon 
multidisciplinary diagnoses of need and of readiness for, and ability 
to make use of, a specific kind of learning experience. 

Provincial requlations, Standards and grants provide the 
basis for the administration and financing of special education programs 
and services. If all children are to receive a meaningful, vital 
education, however, boards of education, superintendents, and principals 
must go much further than the minimum reguired by law or regulation. 

The information outlined in this booklet is presented, 
therefore, as an aid to administrators and members of boards of education 
who face the task of initiating, or of reassessing and modifying, 
programs and services for children and youths who are educationally 
retarded. Although the material is not detailed, it may indicate 
directions and trends which the reader may wish to investigate in 


greater depth. 
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I. WHO ARE THE EDUCATIONALLY RETARDED? 


It cannot be overemphasized that children and youths who 
may be considered to be educationally retarded, are first and fore- 
most, children and adolescents. They are subject to needs, influences 
and developmental stages similar to those of any child or youth. Their 
adjustment to school situations reflects differences in physical condi- 
EVOn, Csvychological makeup, personalicy, cultural background, family 
attitude, school philosophy and teacher attitude. The various handi- 


caps which may be involved are important but secondary considerations. 


The label "retarded" provides no indication of the abilities 
andscdisabilities affecting learning in a_ school setting nor any. pre- 
diction of potential competence socially and vocationally. As adults, 
most of the educationally retarded are accepted within the broad range 
of standards for acceptable modes of living. Although they always 
may tend to be relatively slow in meeting demands placec upon them by 
society, their intellectual deficits may be seen as outstandingly 


abnormal only in a school setting. 


An intelligence quotient reflects the capacity to learn those 
intellectual things most often measured by verbal intelligence tests. 
In actual performance within the total picture of daily life, however, 
there is considerable overlap along the continuum between the average 


and the educationally retarded. 


The label "educationally retarded" may be applied to six 


groups; namely, educable mentally retarded, slow learners, disadvan- 


taged, multiply-handicapped, generally educationally retarded, and 


those whose linguistic foundation does not permit them to take proper 


advantage, of regular school sinstruction, 


Educationally Retarded 


Within any intellectual grouping there may be pupils who experience 
severe problems with regular classroom instruction in one or more 
academic areas for reasons other than intelligence. Such children 
and youths may be intellectually average, or gifted, or mentally 
retarded, and yet not be achieving up to a level appropriate to 
their individual mental ages or apparent potential. Educational 
retardation, in this sense, may be the result of any one of, or 


Of any combination of, factors, such ac: 


Ci) irregular school attendance or prolonged absences; 

Cr) undetected or untreated physical handicaps and health 
problems; 

(ae yt) social and emotional immaturity or disturbances; 

(iv) lack Of Motivation scr 

(v) inappropriate or ineffective instructional methods. 


Slow Learners 
Among those generally classified as mentally retarded, children 
and youths who are slow learners may deviate from the average 


so little that some authors do not consider them to be mentally 


retarded. Minimally, or not quite, adequate in their capacity 
to meet the demands of society, they are difficult to identify 
during both pre-school and post-school years. Physically, 
socially, and emotionally, they are very close to average. Within 
schools, however, they grasp new skills and concepts a little 
more slowly than the majority of their peers, they learn to read 
approximately one year later than generally expected, and they 
frequently do the least acceptable work in the class. Their ap- 
parent mastery of the mechanical skills for reading, spelling, 
computation and memorization may give a false impression of aca- 
demiceabi lity. © Delis in conprehensivonsor inthe ®application of 
skills in practical situations that their learning deficiencies 
appear. 

A reasonably consistent developmental pattern for children and 


youths who are slow learners is suggested by most available li- 


eee Ut Co. 
tc) Preschool level: 
Difficult tolidentify; disadvantagedsbackground may 


indicate a high. risk ofy academic; diffi cud tyan 

(24°) Primary School Level: 
Some indications of slowness (especially in the language 
arts); inadequate development becomes more pronounced 
with each succeeding year. 

(iii) Intermediate School Level: 
As content of academic areas requires increased abstract 
reasoning, generalization, and conceptual skills, learning 
problems become more critical, and behaviour problems tend 


to increase. 


(iv) Senior School Level: 
If the program has been inappropriate, discipline problems 
(inattention, truancy, apathy, anti-social behaviour, etc.) 
may mask a sense of inadequacy or of failure. 

(v) High School Level: 
Tend to drop-out as soon as the school attendance law per- 
mits unless a practical, vocationally-oriented program is 
provided. With appropriate training, slow learners may 
achieve academic success up to the second year of secondary 
SCNOOL. 

(vi) Adult Level: 
Most apt to find employment in semi-skilled jobs or trades. 


Some may become skilled tradesmen. 


As a group, children and youths who are slow learners tend 
to experience more illness, more disabilities and less 
vitality than the average. Their rate of development is 
four-fifths to nine-tenths the rate of their peer. 
(Approximate individual intelligence quotients generally 
are given within the range of 75 to 89 J AgGe,.L6. OX 7 ie 


generally too early for successful full-time employment. 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


In 1961 the American Association on Mental Deficiency stated 
that "mental retardation refers to subaverage general intel- 
lectual functioning which originates during the developmental 


period and is associated with impairment in adaptive behaviour". 


Such intellectual functioning is described as being sufficiently 
below average as to result in impairment in one or more of the 
following areas of growth: 
(a) Learning: 
Slower rate, and a limited capacity to utilize experiences as 
a means of acquiring knowledge independently or inci- 
dentally, 
(Dy Maturation: 
Slow rate and delayed developmental stages; - kindergarten 
teachers may note delayed speech, immature human relation- 
ships, and a need for medical and psychological assess- 
ments, 
(c) Social Adjustment: 
Lack of insights: less ability to learn from experience 


and to form judgments. 


The term "educable" implies that these pupils may learn 
sufficient functional academic tools and knowledge to be 
useful to them. They may learn to read up to the average 
level of eleven or twelve year olds before graduation. They can 
acquire communication skills adequate for most ordinary situations. 
As adults, most educable mentally handicapped individuals become 
economically independent and find employment in unskilled jobs. 
bocially , theyecansperticipate in ‘community activities /and 


maintain a home and family. 


Approximate individual intelligence quotients generally are 
given within the 50 to 75 range... From within these tanges, .most 
youths will go directly into employment, some will need additional 
services (physical and psychiatric evaluation, vocational expe- 
riences, on-the-job training, counselling) before entering compe- 
titive employment, and a few may require sheltered employment 
in a carefully supervised environment. Age 16 or 17 is too early 


for successful full-time employment. 


No unique behavioural, emotional, physical or emotional 
characteristics have been identified among the educable mentally 
handicapped groups. However, as a group (rather than indivi- 


dually), the following characteristics are commonly noticed: 


PuePximary characteristics: 

(1) Same developmental sequences as the average, but 
slower in rate and degree; learn in similar ways 
through experiences but more slowly; .Owexr poten 
Cialeror wearing 5 

(ii) Tend to be smaller physically, more prone to 
illness, and more apt to have physical handicaps; 
and 

(717) Game psychological needs as the average, but, 
because our society frowns upon academic incompe- 


tence, these needs are more Gbercu btaeto. Meek. 


II. Secondary characteristics amenable to remediation: 

(fir) Poor language development; 

(ii) Limited experiential background; 

(iii) Inadeguate work habits and attatudes ; 

(iv) Short attention span, poor memory, oversimplification 
of concepts, limited ability to apphy 1ski-l] syato 
practical situations; 

(v) Difficulty in developing satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships; overaggressiveness; 

(xpabjee Poo pelt concepty,0r self-devaluation; 

(vii) Poor motivation due to apathy or Lack .oiasunder- 
standing; and 

(viii) Frequent reasons for unemployment — 
unrealistic wage demands, poor appearance, UNn- 


realistic parental attitudes, ineaniilety co travel 


alone, lack of dexterity, slow performance, fear 
of a physical examination, inflexibility, absen- 


teeism, or inability to get along with others. 


Disadvantaged 

Investigating more closely the education of children and youths 
who have been labelled educable mentally retarded or slow learning, 
researchers have concluded that many of these pupils would seem 

to be the victims of their environments and of cultural differen- 
ces. The American Association on Mental Deficiency has concluded 
that mental retardation describes the current status of an indi- 
vidual with respect to his level of functioning and adaptive 
behavior. A person may change his status as a result of changes 
in social standards? or conditions)! or asta iresult of changesson 
efficiency in intellectual functioning, with the level of effi- 
ciency always being determined in relation to behavior standards 
and norms for the individual's chronological age-group. 
Unfortunately, at present, there is no reliable method of dif- 
ferentiating between the pseudo-mental retardation of the disad- 
vantaged and actual mental retardation. For educational planning, 
therefore, it seems wise to consider mental retardation as merely 
a current state of functioning and to exert every effort toward 

an upward change for every child or youth who may be educationally 


retarded. 


(e) 


Multiply-Handicapped 

in the planning of an educatloneal~program—fer-a-childorryouth 

who has multiple-handicaps, including mental retardation, the 

following guides may be useful. 

1. A careful, thorough diagnosis should present an assessment 
of the individual's strengths and weaknesses, and of the 
limitations set by the other handicaps. 

2. If any of the handicaps may be ameliorated, appropriate 
treatment should be initiated. 

3. Teachers should receive support and assistance in the special 
techniques commonly used in programs designed for those 
involved in the secondary handicaps. 

4. To a great extent, the attitude and expectations of the 
teacher determines the possibilities for educational growth 
of the children or youths placed under his or her guidance. 

5. Evaluation must be an On-going, continuous process to “note 
any changes. 

6. Strive to develop each individual's abilities as well as 
his awareness of his limitations through a very flexible 
instructional program which meets the immediate needs and 
interests of the child or youth. 

(eect aolvslwcurreicule In the lone. OL a. COMpartson Of ene 
handicapped adult to normal or average adults. Present 


FeasList. co rdoals., 


(ti Foreign -oingure tice rouncar iol) 
Technigues, and instructional and learning materials are available 
for the acquisition of adequate skills in the language of in- 
struction. Skilled teachers, trained in the use of such techni= 
ques and materials, relatively quickly eliminate this educational 
handicap. 
Perhaps, these same techniques might be adapted for use in 
programs for disadvantaged children whose ghetto or minority- 


group language patterns impede academic progress. 


1S ee ENCTOE NG 


No one knows exactly how many children and youths f, SOncaeten 
or in Canada, may he educationally retardéd., “Oft quoted statistics 
suggest that’ within’ a ‘communrty one may expect’ to find 173 of the 
population are slow learners, 2.5% are educable mentally retarded, 
2% are trainable retarded, and 7% have a linguistic foundation which 
does not permit “them to profit Trom regular “classroom MMiserlctrore 
Peports indicate, however, a wide variation from community to commu- 
nity, and a higher than average percentage in areas with a high concen- 
tration of low socio-economic families. Furthermore, the overlap 
between the disadvantaged, the mentally retarded, and the generally 
educationally retarded does not appear in such estimates. 

The only reasonably accurate picture of the prevalence of 


each of the six groups of educationally retarded children and youths 


would be a recent survey of the population within each community. 

One suggestive set of statistics from the United States may be of 
interest, nonetheless. According to the socio-economic background 

of the families involved, only 1% of the children from the upper 
levels were considered to be educable mentally retarded, 2.5% of 
children from middle class homes, and 5% of children from lower 
socio-economic levels were educable retarded. Only 5% of the children 
from upper socio-economic homes were found to be slow-learning, while 
Pie sctemicdleé-classechi laren and 30¢°6r childrenswith lower socio- 
economic backgrounds were slow-learning. The planning of programs 
and services, consequently, must reflect the needs of each specific 


awed. 


IIL. TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


LY pe 


Special School JER 


Special Classes j 1. 
(self-contained 
within regular 
schools) 


Advantages 


Total program geared 
for needs of specific t 
group. 


Centralized professio- 


nal skills and expen- 
Sive specialized 
equipment. 


Research possibilities. 


Planned architectural 
mOodi£ELCations and 
provisions. 


Nonacademic curricular 


aiseaisi. 


Possible community 
centre for continued 
training and guidance 
of educational re- 
tarded and their 
families. 


Curriculum geared to 
needs of specific 
group. 


Special equipment and 
classroom modifica- 
tions 


Research possibilities 
Relatively homogeneous 


groupings for instruc- 
tione 


bs 


2 fs 


Disadvantages 


Few opportunities to 
mingle with peer 
groups in general 
population (segrega- 
tion and isolation). 


Stigma often attached 
to, facilities, toy 
retarded. 


Tendency toward 
development of dis- 
torted self-image 
(staff and students). 


Transportation dit] 
ficulties (distance: 
time, cost). 


Few children or 
youths can be served 
by the skilled 
personnel and special 
equipment. 


All the disadvantages 
of a special schools 


Possible (but not 
inevitable) Misuse 


Substandard educational 
programs due to 
negative expectations 
and the predominace of 
medical treatment pro- 
cedures. 


Excessive sheltering 
which inhibits eventual 
habali tatrLon. 


Lack-of Speciaic pro- 
visions for interaction 
with peer groups in 
general population. 


A dead-end, or a dum- 
pig ocoundwtor eoyob- 
lem children. 


Heterogeneous grouping 
may be too wide a 
spread for teacher's 
skills. 


All the deficits of 
a special school. 


2h 


123- 


Comments 


May be temporarily 
necessary for more 
severely or multiply 
handicapped. 


Less acceptable at 
elementary school 
levels; more accepta- 
ble in vocational 
secondary schools. 


May bernecessany )on 

a short-term basis for 
some children or 
youths. 


Developmental Curri- 
culum specifically 

for needs of pupils — 
not a remedial adapta- 
tron of meotlar 
programs. 


type 


Modified Special] 1. 


class (partially 
integrated). 
2 
re 
4 ® 
De 
Gi 
Modified Regu- ax 
lar Class (plus 
Support. OF 
itinerant spe- 
cial teacher, 
resource teach- 
er, supervisors, 
consultants, 
etc.) 
2 


Advantages 


Planned interaction 
with peer groups. 


Decreased secregation. 


Curriculum and sche- 
duling geared to indi- 
vidual strengths and 
weaknesses. 


Better self-concept 
development than in 
seqregated settings. 


Higher teacher ratings 
of school “adjustment. 


More realistic voca- 
tional aspirations and 
more at ter-school Jobs 
are commonly found. 


Frequent association 
with peer groups. 


Skishl ec, rhaiighlLy 
trained personnel may 
serve many more 
children. 


| 
i 


5. 


NO 


Disadvantages 


Relatively few 
cniloren onvyoutnis 
served by skilled 
personnel and special 
equipment. 


Inappropriate plan- 
ning may increase 
stigma and resent- 
heres 


Unwillingness of some 
teachers) to’ accept 
ety parce le (chnaligr ety +s 
even on a part-time 
basis. 


Unwillingness of some 
teachers to accept 
atypical children and 
to work as a member 

of a multidisciplinarv 
team for planning 
individualized pro- 
grams, 


Stigma and rejection 
may be active in 
absence of appro- 
priate teacher 
attitudes and prepa- 
ration. 


Misuses 


Inappropriate goals or 
programs (unwise 
choice of teachers, 
age-group, and/or 
acti valty...) 


Tl. A step in educating 
an entire, Stati to ac- 
cept children and 
youths who are educa- 
tionally retarded. 


2. Use of integrated 
activities to replace 
rather than to supple- 
ment the special educa- 
tion programs 


2. May be necessary for 
some severely handi- 
capped children on a 
long-term basis. 


3. Concurrent in-service 
Opportunities to 
discuss concrete 
problems as they arise. 


Over-dependence of 
teachers upon ancillary 
personnel. 


Adequate preparation, 
in-service teacher 

education and suppor- 
tive supervision are 
necessary. 


Each child must be 
able to cope with the 
regular class situa- 

wakes ey 


2 Lack of .contcinucus, 
overall planning and 
adequate communications. 


oo 


Type 


a er ee A1anace 
Reqular @iass 


yen ene on rane 


EW 


Advantages 


Facilitated by recent 
trends toward flexible 
scheduling, continuous 
DIOCGT ESS 7 auco- 
instructional materials 
etc. 


Every teacher involved 
in education of all 

chi varem, one PiReaong 
those who are handicap- 
ped - In-service 
education benefits all 
children eventually. 


Higher academic 
achievement common. 


Behavioural patterns 
mey, be. se@iiiby averace 
peer groups. 


Less need to label 
ehiborven™: 


Administrative ease 
and (false) economy 

if not the finals stage 
or goal of rehabili- 
LaLIlOn or ograms, 
classes and services. 


Sa Ase 


Disadvantages 


Provusionlor Eiteaere 
in-service education. 


Obtaining adequate 
personnel and faci- 
lrties for smaller 
regular classes and 
for supportive 
services. 


Without assistance, 
children and youths 
who.are educationaaes 
retarded usually are 
rejected and psycho- 
logically isolated 

as undesirable 
failures by both 
teachers and fellow 
jsibjentd hops 


Misuses 


Excessive departmental- 
JZECIGN . 


Failure to provide for 
adequate time for 
team planning. 


Temptation to use 
supportive personnel 

as substitute teachers, 
See 


Overburdening of 
regular class teachers, 
Suey 


Failure to recognize 
and to meet the needs 
Of atypical cha ldren:, 


as 


14a- 


Comments 


Present skilled special 
class teachers neec 
some retraining for 

new rote as consulta- 
tive master-teachers, 
teacher-diaonosticians, 
etc, 


Probably the ideal, 
FOR smany but not 
immediately feasible 
in every school. 


A retrogressive 
approach, unless it 
is achieved through 
a remedial program 
which has made a 
special program, 
class, or service no 
longer necessary. 


—_—————SSS 
A ne eS a cs eR 


Home Instruction 


ce 


Advantages Disadvantages 


Programs meet the 
needs of the majority 
and ignore, or actively 


condemn the educa- 
tionally metarded. 


A basicreeducation fon \| 1).Few-opportunities for 
severely handicapped association with 

who cannot attend peer groups. 
schooletomiphysicaleor 

behavioral reasons. 


Assist child or yenth ||2. Segregation; 13¢0te— 
in maintaining ELOne 

academic status 

durang= prolonged 

absence due to iiameaeh 

accident or personal 

Cha sisi 


A supplement to part- |3. Skilled teacher may 
time school atten- serve a very few 
dance during treatment children or youths. 
or during planned 

program of gradual 

re-introduction to 

full-time attendance. 


Misuses Comments 


To avoid exclusion of 1. A necessary Program 
problem children - but to be used only 
solving a classroom when actually 
problem without actually necessary. 
ameliorating the child's 

problem. 


~ 56— 
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BASIC TYPES OF PROGRAMS FOR DISADVANTAGED 


CHILDREN OR YOUTHS 


Compensatory 


Start Where He Is 


Combination 


Intensively structured 
language or task-oriented 
eurriculum 


APPROACHES TO TEACHING 


Buddy system 


Scheduled tutoring 


Saturation language classes 


UG 


Compensate for shortcomings or 
derrerercres ini pupr is ~back= 
ground that impede academic 
achievement. 


Use the cultural background as 
thews tay ciandepornaeror anstructiion . 
Content, materials, and methods 
moplect thesminomity group culture. 


Many effective programs bend 
and overlap the emphases of both 
tyoes! tiand 2. 


Bereiter program at .0. 5.5. as 
best known example. Direct 
instruction to achieve the 
specific goal of developing the 
information processes or concepts 
necessary for thinking. Pattern 
drill technigues are used to help 
children acquire grammatical 
patterns and an understanding of 
the logical organi zation/of such 
Datrerns. 


A SECOND LANGUAGE 


In the early elementary school 
grades, the pairing of children 
plus regular classroom language 
Aas tS sOiben isufficlenta4 ob 
Older levels, it may be a useful 
ard. 


Regular individual or small 
GLoup <ensdtructien in a modified 
remedial or resource set-up. 


Short-term, self-contained 
classes in which almost full 
time is given to the rapid 
acquisition of the second 
language. 


IV. TYPES OF SERVICES "TOU ASSISTS TEACHER ANDs re Uri 


Service Facilities Advantages 
Resource 1. Resource Room Le Stlmilaticonec. ain 
Teacher proved instructional 


programs through 
co-operative plan- 
ning and teaching. 


2. Wide variety of mate- |2. Pupils remain with 
rials and equipment. peer groups and 
receive supplementary 
assistance according 
to individual needs-~ 


3. Extended usage of 
resource materials 
and equipment. 


i 


Development of in- 
structional mate- 
rials and lessons. 


5 AlD -childrenwwiea 
educational 
difficulties regard-- 
less of labels, 
may be assisted. 


Itinerant iL Cewtral *tepot .6or 1. Service in less 
Special Educa supplies. densely populated 
tion Teacher regions. 

2. Wide variety of 2. One teacher may 
portable materials service more than 
and equipment. onenschool, 


3. The advantages 
listed under Resource 
Teacher. 


Weaknesses Comments 


1. Need to establish lines 
ofacommunication? and) of 
responsibility before- 

hand. 


No overall program 


Teacher must be creative, 
varied -in talents,..and 
interests, tactrul, 
adaptable, flexible, 
and able to work well 
with fellow staff 
members. 


Paw tutomingwonly in 
specific academic 
problems. 


3. Some teachers unwilling 
to.plan and teach co- 
operatively. 


4. Tendency to overburden 
resource teacher. 


1. (Teacher) Transportation Same as Resource Teacher. 
(time, expense, and 


movement of equipment). 


2. Weaknesses listed 
under Resource Teacher. 


- 17a- 


Service 


Remedial 

Teacher 
(reading, 
mathematics, 
foreign language 
adjustment). 


Teacher - 
Diagnostician 


Teacher - 
Consultant, 
Special Educa- 

tion, 


Facilities 


Wide variety of 
materials and equip- 
Ment. 


Appropriate 
Lisctructeron 
learning. 


space for 
and 


Testing anda Diagnostic 
Materials. 


Office 


Wide range of instruc- 
tional and learning 
materials and equip- 
Ment s 


Advantaqdes 


Diagnostic and 
remedial individua- 
lized or small group 
LHS LUuCceLor slmrbasie 
skills of Yeading or 
mathematics or the 
language of instruc- 
UOT 


Rehabilitation for 
effective partici- 
pation in regular 

school programs. 


Master special educa- 
tion teacher assists 
all teachers in co- 
operative planning 
of programs fot 
individual children 
and youths. 


Possible in-service 
education of 
teachers. 


Supportive assistance 
for teachers who work 
with children and 
youths who are edu- 
cationally retarded 
(professional 
consultant). 


Weaknesses 


Failure to diagnose 
skills in need of 
reinediation. 


Hazy identification of 
candidates for remedial 
reading or mathematics. 


Complicated schedulina. 


Inadequate staff to 


provide service quickly. 


Inadequate personnel to 
provide follow-up. 


Piteprevtortne direct 
assistance for 
individual children. 


Comments 


Heavy emphasis on language 
development and skills in 

oral and written communi- 

Cavion. 


Teacher trained in testing 
procedures is more 
familiar with classroom 
Situations than some other 
ancillary personnel. 


Consultant must he skilled 
in elementary school 
technigues and knowled- 
geable concerning 
retardation. 
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Service 


Consulting 
Specialists 


Counsellors 


Facilities 


2. Central supply.depot 
and office. 


Psychologist 

Psychiatrist 

Pediatrician 

Social Worker 

Public Health Nurse 

Physician 

Vocational Habilitation 
Counsellors 

Audiologist 

Ophthalmologist 

Speech Cenrectioniust 

Therapists 

Recreational Directors. 


Usual guidance department 


fAacuLVeLTes. 


a. 


Advantages 


In-service teacher 
education. 


Liaison with other 
consulting specia- 
Lustsa(physicat 
education, arts and 
GGaheEs asus wes, 
speech and language, 
reading, primary 
methods, hearing 
handicaps, guidance, 
Sire a)es 


Counselling of 
parents, pupils and 
teachers. 


Extended -use.o£ 
resource materials 
and equipment. 


Ldentiiicationgana 
possible ameliora- 
Eton .oLsaphy sical, 
emotional or social 
handicaps. 


Improvement of the 
total environment in 
order to create 
better learning 
SiLuaiLons.. 


Assistance in under- 
standing for both 
parents and punils. 


Liaison with Manpower 
facilities: 


Weaknesses Comments 


1. Professionals from The teaching staff must 
other disciplines retain the final say 
rarely are sufficiently | concerning educational 
knowledgeable concerning planning and programs, 
classroom situations. 


2. Teachers have not 
learned how to draw 
Gut from these” profe- 
sionals the information 
needed for educational 
planning. 


Few school counsellors 
have a basic training in 
EHesosycnology, of excep 
tional children and youths 
and of their parents. 
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V. COMPONENTS OF A COMPLETE RANGE OF PROGRAMS 
AND SERVICES 


Nursery and Kindergarten 
classes 


Kindergarten - primary or 
readiness classes 


A wide variety of the types 
of programs and services 
outlined 


Vocational habilitation and 
Employment services 


Recreational training and 
facilities 


SuUrcLtculLa 


Eguipment and Supplies 
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Preventive and screening oppor- 
tunities as well as a teaching 
tool, especially in lower socio- 
economic areas where children 
runt asheeh 2isek Or academic 
retardation. 


For kindergarten graduates and 
failing first graders who are 
not yet ready for the academic 
Skillet Ormetheerir Sst rade. 


In both elementary and secondary 
schools until readiness for 
employment has been developed. 


Prevocational training 
Counselling (youths and families) 
School-work experience program 
Co-operation with Manpower, 
occupational training centres, 
sheltered workshops, etc. 


Co-operation with total school 
programs and with community 
groups. 


Sequential, developmental and 
appropriate. 

Prepared co-operatively by 
teachers from all levels, 
supervisor, administrators, 
and community advisory committees. 


Vanvety of textbooks, library 
books, “and concrete instructional 
and learning materials not 
commonly used in regular programs 
at an earlier level. 

Specialized equipment for specific 
needs as required. 

Self-help or autoinstructional 
materials 

Suited to needs, age, interests 
and strengths of pupils and to 
preferences and abilities of 
teachers. 

Some may be produced by senior 
students in vocational shops 
or by community organizations 

Films, pictures, games, audio- 
visual equipment, etc. 
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VI. ESSENTIALS FOR PROGRAMMING AND SERVICING 


Competent Staff 


Survey or screening, and 
referral procedures 


Educational diagnoses and 
selective placements 


Barly identitication 


Guidance and counselling 
services 


Staff Orientation 


In-service education 
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Skilled special education personnel, 
and regular teachers who are alert 
to symptoms indicating a possible 
need for special programs or 
services. 


Bothatormsplanning fOr andeaidenti ti — 
cationsobe possible candidates, tor 
special education. 

For thesevolutionsc: Ccunmiucula 
appropriate for local needs, 
community resources, economic trencs 
and regional employment opportuni- 
ties. 


On the basis of the shared in- 
Sights ofwatdiagnostic~team. 
Educators responsible for place- 
ment in program best suited to 
individual's needs. 


The teanlier a Schild with educa- 
tional problems can be identified, 
the better the prognosis for 
habilitation. 


For parents as well as for 
children and youths. 


Frequent communications concer- 
ning the what, why, how, when 
and where of new or modified 
programs and services. 


For master special education 
teachers who will be asked to 
assume an expanded role -- as 
supervisor, consultant, diag- 

nos Bealamy sete), 

For «~principal,and,regular |teachers 
who need to learn how to function 
on a clinical team, and how to 
wouk with atypical children. 

For planning, assessing and 
moditying curricula, progrars, 
and services. 
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Channels: of communication 


Transportation arrangements 


Plan for continuous »roceess 


A mMamlety .of distinct 
programs and services for 
for children and’ youths wath 
differing needs 


Reasonable pupil-teacher ratio 


Between levels or departments. 
Between special education and 
ancillary groups (social agenciam™ 
courts, clinics, medical personne 
parents, Manpower, etc.) 


For children and youths who must 
travel to the appropriate pro- 
grams or service. 

For itinerant staff. 

For specialized equipment. 


From kindergarten (or nursery) 
classes through to secondary 
school graduation and supervised 
work experience. 

Teachers at each level Knowlea- 
able concerning goals and curri@@ 
at all levels -- in order to avog 
meanincless, repetitive, trial- 
and-error approaches. 


With appropriate facilities and 
trained personnel. 


Reduce teacher-pupil ratio via: 

(a) reduced pupil-class ratio 

(b) addition of supportive 
personnel (aides, interns, 
volunteers, subject specia= 
lists, librarians, specie 
education .consultants, etc. 

(c) .autoinestructional alae 

(d) diagnostic services (psy- 
chological, medical, sociegs 
academic.) 


VII. KEY PERSONS FOR PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 


Superintendent of Schools (a) Recognition of needs for a 
variety of special education 
programs and services. 

(b) Vision of ideas and plans for 
total *orogeams:. 

(c) Preparation of entire school 
Stati ttowaccept atyp. cal 
chi¥drer as’ integral parts of 
the school system. 

(d) Enlistment of community 
acceptance of and cooperation 
with programs and services. 


fm. Coordinator of Special 
Education (a) “Organization of varvety of 
programs and services. 

(b) Free from other administrative 
duties in order to give leader- 
ship in the evolution, 
assessment and modification 
of programs and services. 

(c) Development of a philosophy 
of service in accord with the 
philosophy of the total 
system and of the community. 

(d) Provision for the acquisition 
of resources necessary for 
special education personnel- 
equipment, furnishings, 
supplies, supportive services. 


3. Supervisors or Consultants (a) Improvement of teaching - 
learning environments. 

(b) Professional development of 
teachers. 

(c) More interesting and effective 
use of instructional materials 
and equipment. 

(d) coordination, stimulation and 
motivation of administrators, 
teachers and parents in 
constructive participation in 
the guidance of children and 
youths, who are educationally 
retarded, toward socially 
acceptable adult citizenship. 
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Principal 


Special Education Teachers 
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(b) 


(e) 


Development and implementa- 
CEOn.OCEeCUrITICULAS 

Support or encouragement of 
teachers. 


Key to success or failure 
ofeach program within’ the 
school -- needs understanding, 
flexibilwty, skill in integcias 
ting wvanrety.of programs 

and methods, child-orientation, 
and recognition of need for 
referrals. 

Utilization. of specisgivyeduca. 
tion personnel and of 
systematic study of needs and 
progress of individual 
chaidren’ 

Development of accepting 
attitude by entire staff and 
school population. 

Integration of special educa- 
tion children and youths#=- 

on “playground; in lunchrooce: 
for art, physical educacigg ( 
music, shops or home economics; 
typing; in assemblies; etc. / 
Utilpzationpof! schoeigana . 
community resources, of strengt 
of teaching personnel, of 
strengths of parents}eang yo. 
community agencies. 

Maintenance of meaningful 
records and: continuity of 
programming. 

Cooperation between home and 
school: | 
Public relations and communi- 
cations with teachers, chute 
and community. 


Special education training. 
Volunteered to work with 
children or youths who are 
educationally retarded. 


ie 
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Regular Class Teachers 


Parents 


fsa 


Warm and friendly personality, 
kind but not overly sympathe- 
Ere, empathic, Optimistic, 
flexible, able to cope with 
frustrationy, ordériy in 
planning, and with sufficient 
physical stamina. 

Master teacher, able to 
provide individualized in- 
struction for a wide range 

of abilities and able to 
accept ditferent* kinds and 
quatiiies*of participation 
byenupits: 

Child (not subject) oriented. 


In-service education toward 
understanding and accepting 
attitudes. 

Supported and encouraged in 
efforts to guide pupils who 
are educationally retarded. 
Participate ne pianning, 
assessing and modifying 
programs and services 
Provided with equipment, 
materials and reasonable 
pupil-teacher ratio in order 
EO do ettective job. 


Give empathic counselling as 
required. 

Keep informed. 

Seek cooperation early and 
OLnen.. 

Enlist as resource persons, 
volunteers, aides, members of 
advisory committee, etc. 
Prent sa ll with dignity and 
respect regardless of 

Mimiuta trons’. 
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Children and Youths Who are 
Educationally Retarded 


(a) 


(b) 


Accepted as worthwhile human 
beings regardless of dif- 
ferences and limitations. 
Accept the offered program 
Or service as meaningful and 
purposeful, adaptable to 
their individual needs and 
interests. 

"Graduates" may be a useful 
source of information to 
planning or advisory committees 


VIII. IDENTIFICATION OF CHILDREN AND YOUTHS WHO ARE 
EDUCATIONALLY RETARDED 


Screening 


Tnaividual Evaluations 


As early as possible. 


Group tests, public health and ; 


medical referrals Prsociad 
workers' referrals, teacher 
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(a) 


referrals, etc. 


Preliminary information 
concerning factors such as: 
Physical (auditory,© visited 
dental, etc.) 

Emotional and social adjustment 
Foreign language involvement. 
Attendance and school records. 
Assessment of factors such 

as: 

Speech 

Ability to follow directions 
Listening skills 

Reactions to and by fellow 
pupils 

Hand-eye and motor co-ordina- 
tion 

Concepts of quantity, space 
and time. 

Individual intelligence, 
psychological and achievement 
test results and observations 
made during the testing. 


4. 


Placement fay tim the. Light of individual 
evaluations, chronological 
age (reflected in physical 
and social maturity), and 
mental age (reflected in 
academic skills and emotional 
status). 

(b). an an appropriate program 
as early as possible, as 
continuously as possible, and 
with as little segregation 
from the home neighbourhood 
as possible. 

Re-evaluation At regular intervals and whenever 

indications of a change of status 
are observed. 


VIII. RELATED ORGANIZATIONAL DETAILS 


Recruitment and in-service education of best staff. 

Prrancing. 

Development of cumulative records. 

Communications and administrative and supervisory structure. 

Parent education and public relations. 

Provisions for transportation, lunches, counselling, and 
recreational supervision. 

Mvenicony Of pUbDITC "and private Organizations. (and Of their referral 
procedures) which might co-operate in the education, recreation and 
adjustment of children, youths and young adults who are educationally 
retarded. 

Identification and diagnosis. 

Research and evaluation. 


Advisory committees of parents, graduating special education youths, 


labour and management, etc., and teacher-planning groups. 
a Jy 


TX. BEGINNINGS 


Administrators recongize the need. for programs and services for 
children and youths who are educationally retarded. 

The co-ordinator of special education identifies groups in need 
of such programs and services. 

Staff is recruited’ and prepared. 

In-service committees, study groups and advisory committees are 
given adequate time to determine the needs of the children and 
youths, to preparéVYappropriate curricula in the light of facilities 
and future employment possibilities, and to assess deterents in 
the existing programs. 

Assess the effective utilization of existing materials, facilities, 
personnel and community resources. 

Publicize activities to develop positive, accepting, co-operative 
attitudes within school staff and in the community at_largeus 
including parents and pupils, 

Obtain and equip suitable facilities. 

Initiate a co-ordination of community efforts toward the habili-e 
tation of intellectually or educationally handicapped children, 
youths, and adults. Include educators, social services, Manpower, 
labour, management, cleray, etc. 

Research and evaluate on-going programs. © Modiitiyasresuis 
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X. RECOMMENDED READING 


Journals 
1. SExceptional’ Children; Council for*Exceptienaiscuttaren, 
Washangton7eD- Clr «20086. 


(September and October, 1968, Volume 35, Numbers 1-2, and 
new issues forthcoming). 


a ihe slournal of Special Bducation eo Box 0 e07 Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 19115. 


3. Mental Retardation, Canadian Association for Retarded 
CGhididsen, *Torontoe® (Spring anderalis a I9GgeissuesyO.UMne =o, 
numbers 1 and 3, and forthcoming issues). 

4, Education and Training of the Mentally Retarded, Council for 
Exceptional Children, Division of Teachers of the Mentally 
Retarded, Washington, D.C. (April, =19G/,.volumew numer 3y 
December, 1967, volume 2, number 4; April 1968, volume 3, 
number—-23- and—Lorthcoming issues), 


2. specialeiducation in Canada, Toronto “(Volume 42, number 3, 
1968, and forthcoming issues). 


ce. leaching Mi xceptiOna, 'Childrensscounc wero? sree pasword | 
Children, Box =6034,eMidacity Station, Washington, Dec... 20005. 


Films 

Pee ndvidualLraed- Reading «Instruction tn ethe Classroom, zZ reels, 
20 minutes, from Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 
New York. 

22) gobiervouUCinds tle, Meluas mye etal Occ, mec mi Ce Sree het ech toe. 
of retardation and the productive potentiality of retardates, 
from Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New York. 

3. If These Were Your Children, for teachers and knowledgable 
parents, child development, from Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company. 


———— 


4. When Should Grownups Help?, for parents and teachers of ( 
elementary-age mental retardates, from New York University 
Pili Wiihery. . 


5. Selling One Guy Named Larry, 17 minutes for public informa- 


tion, teachers, counsellors, and “parents Concerning effective 
employment of retardates; from Canadian Association for the 


Retarded. 


(oe Books 
(1) General 


i. “Baumgartner, B. and, lynch, Ku, Administering Classes a 
the Retarded. .Neéw.York: ~ John Vay (Co. , 1967. (In Canada, 
Longmans Green and Co., Toronto). 


2. Board of Education, City of New York, Admintstraczon, 
Procedures and Programs. New York: Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Development. 


—— ee 


3. Bowers, J. et al, Exceptional Children in Home, School, 
and Community, revised edition, Toronto: Dent and Sons, 
LOG Te 


4. Cruickshank, W. and Johnson, G. ed.,, Education of ExceptiGmam 
ChveLaren--and—Y outh-- 196-7, -and—— 
Psycholoay, of Exceptional Chia renmand a: OU cli tea ae 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Egg, M., When a Child is Different. New York: John Day Comm™ 
1964. (In Canada, .<udnomans ‘Green snd Co. Toronto, 


On 


6. Goldberg, I., Selected Bibliography of Special Education. 
New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University. 
LOG 7. 


(11) Educationally Retarded 


1. Holt, J., How Children Fail. New Yorks) © Pitman Publi ee 
Con 7) LYGe. 


ar ) 


CLV) 


Kornick, M., Under-Achievement. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 


Peter, L..J.y-Prescriptive Teaching. New York: 
MGGraw=Hi lh SoG. 


Pollack, M.F.W. and Piekarz, J., Reading Problems and 
Problem Readers. New York: David McKay and Co. 1963. 


Ralp, J.B. et al.,Bright Underachievers. New York: 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University. 1966. 


Wilson, R.M., Diagnostic and Remedial Reading. Columbus, 
On1o?; Cyne -Mereril Bookswines roo 


Young, M.A., Teaching Children with Special Learning Needs. 
New York WJOnM Day COr, 707. (In Canada: Longmans Green 


apo co: ye) LOLOntolr 


Slow Learners 


Hie 


2h 


Abramowitz, F., _Diany ofva Slow Learner Class... | foronto: 


Ryerson Press. 1963. 


Johnson, G.O., Education for Slow Learners. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. 1963. 


Rosenthal, R., Pygmalion in the Classroom. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 


Younie,-W.J., Instructional Approaches to Slow Learning. 


New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University. 
TU o.Gei 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


ine 


Fraenkel, W.A., The Mentally Retarded and their Vocational 


RehablnvitateLon em lOcOneOne=nSSsOctation tor Retarded Children. 
Loew Ee 


Hutchinson, L., Work Experience Education for the Educable 
Mentally Retarded. Santa Ana, California: Office of County 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Kolstoe, O. and Frey, R.M., A High School Work-Study Program 
for Mentally Subnormal Students. Carbondale and Edwardsville, 
Tilanois:: Southern Tllinois University Press: 1965, 


NO 


4 


Durbin, Mi, (eaGlinow eCChn Uses iar Retarded and Pre- 


Reading Students.*+—Porontot >) hyersom Press. 


Erickson, M.d,, he Mentally Retarded Child in ;the Glaserocms 


In Canada: Cotd1er-Macmillan. LS GS: 


Jordan,. T.E.,. The Mentally, Retarded. ,.Columbus,, OhiGc: 
C. Merril Books inere bo-6ox 


Rothsteiny Jur, Mentad sRetends tron a Newamor ks Holt, 
Rinehert—and—WiaiSstonr ere ta 


Waterman, I.R.,iInterpretation of Mental Retardation to the 
Conmunrty. Sacramento Catitornte ta o Late, DepaLEment On 
HOUCaAELON. 


Weber, E.W., Educable and Trainable Mentally Retarded 
Children, and - 

Mentally Retarded Children and their Education., Torontae 
RVEGLSOneR Bess 5 


The Disadvantaged 


Bereiter, C. and Englemann S., Teaching Disadvantaged 
Children inthe BPre=pchool ls sno lewcoc en RS SO Os ee 
Prentice-Hall. 1966. 


Neubauer, P.B., ed., Barly Childhood’ Education... ToOnonies 
PUA ks Cy tom Es vere 


Canadian Education Association, New Opportunities for the 
Culturally Disadvantaged. Toronto. 


Frost, J.L. and Hawkes, G.R., The Disadvantaged Child. 
Boston: | Hough tom iMiert in tec oer 


Liddle et al., Education Improvement for the Disadvantaged 
in an Elementary Setting. Toronto: “Ryerson Press. 


Passow,, A.H., ed., Developing Programs for. the. Educationally 
Disadvantaged. New York: Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University. 


Rees, H.E., Deprivation and Compensatory Education. . Boston: 
OCH Oe ei ee enya 


Riessman, F., The Culturally Deprived Child. New York: 
Harper and Row. 1962: (In Canada; "Vorontot sr Viger a, 
and Whiteside). 


Witty, P.A., ed., The Educationally Retarded and Disadvantaged. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press) .l96c 


BEY, 


Gia 


t. 


Language 


Derrick, J., Teaching English to Immigrants. Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1966. 


Finocchiaro, M., Teaching Children Foreign Languages. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1964. 


Martin, C.W., An Introduction to Canadian English, 


Teachers' Handbook. Toronto: New Canadian Publications. 
1964. 
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